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President’s report 


My opening observation is to ask, where did August go? It 
just slipped by. But in the course thereof the Barwon did 
flood through Geelong again. It has been very interesting 
to see over the last couple of years the remnant (and also 
artificial) drainage patterns that exist around the Barwon at 
this point in its course. That is to say, it is interesting to 
see the array of minor and ephemeral wetlands often dry 
or marginal in years past, in addition to the health of the 
more significant wetland sites such as Balyang, such as at 
the end of Pakington St and on the Belmont Common 
floodplain adjacent to the Golf Course. 

Seeing the River rise and fall, like breathing, with minor 
floods (a few days after big rain events in the catchment) 
is, after years of drought, a keen reminder of the ‘living’ 
character of this River system. It does make going for a 
run hard work though, especially when skating through the 
very slippery mud deposited on the track! 


...Bruce Lindsay 

Some longer term projects of the Club are coming (slowly) 
or have come to fruition. Included in these is progressive 
work on the website, which Dean Hewish provided a 
report on at the August members’ meeting, and I’m very 
grateful to Dean for his work on this. Updating and 
upgrading the website will be crucial to the Club in the 
long term. Craig Morley has also completed a substantial 
job revising, editing and producing the latest edition of the 
Geelong Bird Report, which will be available at tonight’s 
meeting and sent out those who have pre-ordered. Craig 
has done an excellent job, in the tradition of past editors, 
Marilyn Hewish and Margaret Cameron, and I extend my 
thanks for his tireless and forensic work on the GBR. It 
continues to play a major scientific and conservation role 
in the region. 

The Angair Wildflower Weekend and Art Show will be on 
again in late September (22-23) and the GFNC will have 
a stall there. If you can help let us know. 


FNC of Ballarat, Stella Bedggood Memorial Lecture 
8 p.m. Friday 7 September 2012 

This year’s lecture will be presented by Geoff Park who works as a Knowledge Broker with the North Central CMA, developing 
partnerships between researchers, policy makers, extension staff and landholders. He will be talking on The Flora and Fauna of 
Newstead. The lecture is free and will be held at the Primary Industries Training Centre, corner Gillies & Gregory Streets, Ballarat with 
supper provided. 

Great Ocean Road Coast Committee 
New Friends of Surf Coast Walk group 

The Great Ocean Road Coast Committee is seeking expressions of interest for their new Friends of Surf Coast Walk group. The walk 
is 44 km, and has been newly redeveloped. Contact the Committee on: phone 5220 5055, email info@qorcc.com.au or go to the 
website <www.gorcc.com.au>. 


Tonight... 

... Mark Rodrigue will talk about exploring Victoria’s Marine National Parks and Sanctuaries. 

At the October meeting... 

... Ade Foster will talk about frogs. 


Don’t forget 

Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Tuesday 9 October 2012 

GBG meeting Rooms 7.00 p.m. fora 
cuppa before a 7.30. start. 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web oaae: htto://home.vicnet.net.au/~afnc/ 

e-mail address: qfnc@vicnet.net.au 



Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Barry Lingham was taken of Caspian 
Terns and Darter at Ocean Grove spit on 26 August 2012. 

The photo on the back cover, by Phil Watson. ‘And then there was five’— 
Apostlebirds at Hattah Lake NP, August 2012. 

































Out and about 

Wheel animalcules—the Rotifers 


...Valda Dedman 


T hey have been called Wheel Animalcules, but they 
don't have wheels. They are known as Rotifers, but 
they don't have rotors. It's an illusion. What they really 
have is a crown, the corona, sometimes divided in two, 
with a ring of fine cilia (hairs) that beat so rapidly they look 
like wheels turning. They have been around for 80 million 
years and have their own phylum, the Rotifera, with more 
than 2000 species, 600 of which occur in Australia. They 
are microscopic, live in water or where there is enough 
moisture to survive. You can find them in any puddle or 
bird bath or bit of damp moss, under azolla leaves, in 
lakes and billabongs and streams and some live in the 
sea; but how many of us have 
seen a rotifer? At the GFNC 
meeting in June 2012 we were 
privileged to see a video of a 
rotifer that Dave King had 
photographed through his 
microscope. It was then I realised 
how little I knew about these tiny 
animals, three of which together 
were as thick as one of my hairs. 


So let me introduce you to this 
world of queenly illusionists where 
males are rare. Only the seafarers, 
some of the marine species, 
regularly have sex. Males have 
never been sighted for most 
species, and even then they are 
small 'degenerate' creatures, often 
without digestive or excretory 
systems, that only live long 
enough to produce sperm. Males 
are completely unnecessary to the bdelloid rotifers (you 
don't pronounce the d and the word means leech-like — 
because of the way they move, not because they suck 
blood). Bdelloids don't bud off bits of themselves to form 
replicas of themselves; they produce asexual eggs that 
become their daughters. Imagine 80 million years without 
sex! Yet over this time bdelloids have diversified into 
hundreds of species, chiefly by gene mutation, though it 
has been recently found they can take on genes from 
bacteria or fungi in their environment. No other animal is 
known to have this ability. 

Most of the time rotifer reproduction is parthenogenic, 
creating genetically identical daughters from diploid eggs 
(with two sets of chromosomes, so can be self fertilised). 

In the class Monogononta there may be mixed sexual and 
asexual reproduction. During brief periods of the year, 
some female rotifers produce haploid eggs that develop 
into males. Males may be created when conditions get 
tough, or when a bit of genetic diversity is required, 
helping the species to survive in a remarkable way. First, 
special eggs are produced which hatch into mictic females 
that only produce mictic eggs (ones that have only one set 
of chromosomes), the first lot of which hatch into haploid 
males whose sperm can then fertilise other mictic females 
whose eggs will rest until conditions are favourable ... and 
then they will hatch as diploid females. Males are no 
longer needed for the time being. Genes have been mixed 


and the species will survive. The sexual and asexual 
phases in the rotifer's life, and the 'resting' eggs are a very 
important means of species' survival. 

Sex by hypodermic injection! The male's penis is a stylet 
and he injects his sperm through the female's body wall. 
No wonder males are dispensed with! Some females try to 
eat their tiny males. The fertilised 'resting' eggs have a 
hard thick shell and plenty of energy-rich food reserves 
and can withstand desiccation and freezing so do not 
hatch until they have the best chance of surviving—and 
then they are always females. 


Putting sex aside then, as most 
rotifers do, what are the 
distinguishing features of these 
fascinating micro creatures? If 
they were the same size as us, 
you might think they were aliens 
from outer space with their 
crowns of beating hairs, for 
some are decorated with 
retractable spines, some are 
clad in plated armour, some 
have antennae tipped with 
sensory bristles or eyes, other 
antennae may sprout from their 
sides or their back, some have 
pincer-like jaws that can be 
thrust through the mouth to grab 
prey. And they are never still. 
Just imagine an army of these 
things swimming around you! 


Most are less than 0.5 mm long 
They come in many shapes, but most are slightly 
elongated, rounded in cross-section, unsegmented. 
The body may be divided into 3 regions: head, trunk 
and a tail known as a 'foot' with one to four (or no) 
pointed 'toes' which exude a glue used to anchor 
the rotifer whilst feeding. 

A transparent cuticle covers the body surface. It 
may be delicate and flexible, or thickened and rigid, 
forming a strong case ( lorica) enclosing most of the 
body. The lorica varies from a few cuticular plates to 
a box-like structure bearing spines. Some have a 
gelatinous case instead of or as well as a lorica. 

The trunk may have antennae on the back and 
sides. 

The corona, a zone of cilia encircling a bare apical 
field, is a distinctive rotifer feature. It may be simple, 
lobed, scalloped or subdivided into tentacles or 
retractile discs. 

They are omnivorous. Most feed off food floating by 
in the water, dining on protozoans (one-celled 
animals), algal cells and organic particles, which the 
constantly-beating hairs direct into a groove where 
they are then swept into the mouth. A few are 
cannibalistic. 

They grind their food in horny jaws called trophi, in a 
special organ known as a mastax. The arrangement 
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and form of the trophi vary with the method of 
feeding and are highly diagnostic. 

The anus is in the middle of the back, at or about 
the junction of foot and trunk. 

They have a primitive brain or nerve centre. 

They have no circulatory or respiratory systems. 
They are so transparent that under the microscope 
you can easily see their various internal organs, and 
see them in action in live specimens. 

Some have primitive eye spots with red pigments 
sensitive to light, and other sensory projections. 
Most are free-living, either as sessile or free-floating 
individuals, but some live in colonies; a few are 
parasitic; many live as ectocommensals (on the 
outer body) on other freshwater animals such as 
shrimps. 

The colonial species may form a sphere, each 
rotifer attached at its centre and radiating out. An 
unusual colony of what was then a new species, 
Lacinularia elongans, which formed colonies 
wrapped like a thick felt around twigs, was 
discovered in 1896 during a FNCV excursion to 
Heidelberg. 

Eggs usually hatch outside the body as fully formed 
adults if they are to become males or free- 
swimming females; sessile rotifer eggs hatch first 
into juveniles that swim freely until adulthood, when 
they settle down permanently and change into 
adults. A few species brood their eggs internally and 
give birth to live young. 

They can withstand desiccation, salinity, both high 
and low temperatures (the Shackleton Expedition 
found them in Antarctica) and high levels of 
radiation. 

Sometimes enormous numbers build up. In a 
Victorian saline lake 7000 Brachionus placatilis per 
litre were recorded. Individuals of this species may 
only live a few days, but during that time may 
produce ten generations, laying eggs every four 
hours. 

Some rotifers only reproduce sexually when the 
food supply has improved and the 'normal' 
population has grown sufficiently for males to 
encounter females; where habitats are more 
predictable, they may time reproduction to day 
length. 

Normally rotifers only live a few days or weeks, but 
if completely dried out they may survive for years. 
Then, as soon as they are immersed in water, they 
swim about and feed actively. This capacity for 
survival has helped them to be dispersed 
worldwide, by wind or even on birds. 

Rotifers are hatched with a standard number of cell 
nuclei, exactly the same number for every rotifer in 
a species and no cell division whatsoever takes 
place during adult life. 

You can't take them for granted. You will always 
come across yet another rotifer that doesn't fit the 
main pattern, with some strange and wonderful 
characteristic. 

A few rotifers do not have 'wheels'. One extends 
five fingers covered with sensitive hairs that feel for 
prey and then close round it. Collotheca uses 
flowing hairs and puts its prey into a holding 
chamber for evaluation before swallowing it. 
Collotheca is sessile and has retractable lobes. 


• Keratella don't have tails; Kellicottia longispinus has 
a very long tail like a spine and two more such 
spines attached to its head. 

• Floscularia builds itself a protective tube cemented 
together from bits of detritus into which it can 
retreat, from predators. Ptygura uses its own 
excrement for the same purpose. 

• Some appear to row or jump through the water 
using paddles or hairy arms. 

• Some bdelloid rotifers secrete a gelatinous case 
in which they deposit their eggs. 

• In one freshwater Ploimid species the body is 
almost spherical with a band of cilia around the 
middle. 

• Asplanachna, a predaceous rotifer, can produce 
genetically identical females that may be of a 
different size and shape according to the size of 
potential prey. They utilise vitamin E from green 
algae in the water. 

Rotifers have been intensely studied since they were first 
discovered in 1694 by John Harris, F R S, the Rector in 
Winchelsea, England, in a drop of rainwater that had stood 
in a gallipot on his windowsill for two months. Four 
centuries later, new species are still being found and new 
aspects of their strange and varied lifestyles revealed. 
Rotiferologists hold a symposium every three years to 
exchange ideas. Australian rotifers are poorly known and 
there may be undiscovered endemic species. 

References: 

Australian Aquatic Invertebrates Web Keys 
http://icb.oxfordjournals.Org/content/42/3/660.full 
Pearse, V. [et al.] (1987) Living Invertebrates. Blackwell 
Scientific, Boston. 

Williams, W.D. (1980) Australian Freshwater Life, the 
Invertebrates of Australian Inland Waters. Macmillan, 
South Melbourne. 
www.mdfrc.org.au/bug guide 
www.microscopy-uk.org.uk/mag/indexmag 
www.ucmp.berkeley.edu/phyla/rotifera 



The photos are stills from Dave King's video. 
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Some special birding spots: John Barkla 

Bird Group meeting, 16 August 2012 


J ohn Barkla, currently the Vice-President of Birdlife 
Australia, has been a bird-watcher since before he was 
ten years of age. However, he has only been taking 
photographs of birds for approximately the last five years. 
In that time he has become extremely proficient and has 
accumulated forty thousand bird photographs from 
Australia, all named and catalogued. 

In this talk, he gave an overview of some of the places, 
mostly scattered throughout Australia, that he considers 
his favourites for birds. He illustrated his talk with many 
excellent photographs of birds seen in the locations. 

By far his most favourite place, which he has visited about 
once per week for over forty years, is the Western 
Treatment Plant at Werribee. He considers it the best 
birding site in Australia. The plant has a total species tally 
of one third of the Australian bird fauna, including many 
rare vagrants such as the Oriental Pratincole that he 
photographed during the weekend before the meeting. 

The second site he described was Lake McLarty south of 
Perth in Western Australia. When the lake is full of water it 
can contain thousands ofwaterbirds of all species. His 
photographs of birds from the lake area included bush 
birds such as parrots, raptors and bronzewings. 

John likes to visit the box-ironbark forests in northern 
Victoria, which are prime habitat for many bird species. He 
showed pictures of birds of the Baillieston Historical 
Reserve, including Black-eared Cuckoo, Chestnut-rumped 
Heathwren and Red-capped Robin. Another box-ironbark 
location he regularly visits is Chiltern-Mt Pilot National 
Park. Special birds from that area are Turquoise Parrots 
and Regent Honeyeaters. Mistletoebirds are particularly 
common in the forest near Chiltern. 

John has loved the mallee country in northern Victoria 
ever since his uncle introduced him to Wyperfeld National 
Park in 1964. He is particularly fond of Gluepot Reserve in 
South Australia. This is the last refuge of the Black-eared 
Miner. John showed a photograph of this species but 
reported that most of the colonies of this endangered bird 
now include increasing numbers of hybrids with the much 
more common Yellow-throated Miner. He considers that 
the species is most likely headed for extinction. Also 
among his photographs were some of the rare Scarlet¬ 
chested Parrot. John has particularly acute hearing and 
can easily locate Chestnut Quail-thrush by call at large 
distances and has been able to capture good 
photographs. 

The other noteworthy mallee reserve in southern Australia 
is the Eyre Bird Observatory on the Nullarbor coast of 
Western Australia. Accessible only by four-wheel drive 
vehicles, this area also has ocean beach habitats. John's 
last visit was during a mouse plague and he photographed 
the Australian Ravens, Grey Butcherbirds and Brown 
Goshawks that were particularly abundant and feeding on 
the mice. The beach is habitat for Hooded Plovers and 
many other waders, including rare vagrants. 


...Dean Hewish 

The third mallee area that John particularly likes to visit is 
Pheeny's Track, which runs through the Murray-Sunset 
National Park in northern Victoria, from Hattah to the 
South Australian border. Here he photographed Shy 
Heathwren and Striped Honeyeaters. He has noticed that 
Mallee Emu-wren numbers seem to be severely declining 
in the area, for an unknown reason, although he hopes 
that the recent rains might encourage them to breed. This 
is also the area to find Red-lored Whistlers. 

The Strzelecki track in South Australia is another of John's 
favourite places. He showed photographs of many desert 
birds taken at places along the track including Crimson 
Chats. For some species, he used an improvised bird hide 
made from an oversized pillow-case. Eyrean Grasswrens 
are reasonably easy to find on the sand dunes, provided 
the cane grass is in good condition. 

Further north, John recommends the Atherton Tableland 
and particularly Kingfisher Lodge. He has photographed 
many of the significant birds of the area. The district has 
rainforest, tropical savannah, wetlands and beaches within 
easy reach. 

A local area of particular importance to John is Mud 
Islands. Most GFNC members will be familiar with the 
range of birds that can be seen there and John showed 
photographs of many of them. Another of John's favourite 
island birding locations is Rottnest Island in Western 
Australia. Many of the birds there are accustomed to 
people, making them easier to photograph. 

John's final significant birding destination was one that 
cannot be reached without the right contacts. He was 
recently asked to act as backup photographer on a 
helicopter bird survey of nesting birds on Auckland Island 
in the Subantarctic south of New Zealand. Access to this 
island is restricted as it is a sanctuary for endangered 
birds and mammals. It is the nesting site of Shy Albatross, 
Light-mantled Sooty Albatross, Southern Royal Albatross 
and Yellow-eyed Penguin. The weather was very poor for 
photography but John managed to see bird species that 
he had never been able to access before, as he is a poor 
sailor and does not go on pelagic boat trips. 

John's talk attracted a larger than average audience for a 
cold winter's evening. The quality of the photographs John 
presented amazed everybody present. His main secrets 
for obtaining high quality bird photographs seem to be 
extreme patience and willingness to keep trying to get the 
perfect picture. Of course, it also requires extreme talent. 


Orange-bellied Parrot Survey 

The dates for the September OBP surveys are rapidly 
approaching. Thanks to those who have already contact with me 
regarding their availability for the 8 and 9 September. If you are 
able to take part please let me know ASAP. 

Craig Morley 

Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group 
Co-ordinator 03 5221 4604 
craiqmorlev5@biqDond.com 
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This month 


Short walk on the wild side 

O ur host for the night suggested that we stretch our 
legs with a walk around the lake which was just 
across the road, hidden by an embankment. We climbed 
up on to it and were greeted with a chilling wind, lowering 
sky, and in the distance grey curtains of rain hanging from 
the clouds. The setting sun had given way to the 
approaching storm. So a unanimous decision was made— 
a quick dash along one side and back—tomorrow would 
be better. 

No such choice in the natural world—life goes on! Around 
the imposing water storage tanks raucous Little Corellas 
had gathered before dispersing to their nightly roosts in 
nearby trees; waterbirds on the lake were just mere blobs, 
except for the Great Cormorants, their silhouettes a 
distinct feature as they dropped into a lakeside tree. 

We turned our backs on all this, then stopped to watch the 
lone egret, mirrored white in a pale pink wash of sunset on 
water. It was then I turned, maybe to check the source of 
this delicate light, and found the whole aspect had 
changed. Shouted ‘Look at this!’ The sun had broken 
through, fiery red against the dark clouds, its rays like 
searchlights reaching across the water towards us. 

For a few precious moments night had been denied the 
stage. 


...Joe Hubbard 

And, as if waiting for their cue, a great flock of birds, ibis 
says Val, entered right, to stream across the night sky. 

What a finale! And we felt privileged to be part of the 
audience. 

Finley NSW 18/8/2012 

Silvereyes 

Craig Morley, Bird Observations, reminded us to keep an 
eye out for Silvereyes returning to Tasmania. Recently, 
22/8/12, we had several working through our courtyard 
plants, especially the potted lavenders near the windows. 
And Craig, we were able to see, close up, their ‘rich 
chestnut flanks’—so got to appreciate this quite attractive 
feature. 

There came a big spider 

Recently our neighbour collected her supply of advertising 
material from letterbox, made herself comfortable on the 
settee, opened up catalogue—plump huntsman spider 
landed in her lap—she landed on our doorstep. I went to 
arrest same; hard to find; then turned to p. 3 in the 
catalogue—spider found! 

Cheers! 


Hooded Plovers 


The start of a new 


Y ou may have been with the project for years now and 
are dreading the thought of exercising those calf 
muscles on soft sand in the bitter cold of August, or you 
may be a new volunteer itching to get out there to see the 
ocean in its raw winter beauty. Either way, it’s time! A pair 
near Victor Flarbor in SA has already laid eggs, so no 
doubt some pairs are getting an early start and seeing if 
they have the luck of dodging tides to raise some chicks 
before the summer crowds. It’s a gamble that not every 
pair takes and many lounge around on the beaches until 
October. In order for us to know who is doing what, we’d 
love you to make an August visit to your beach to let us 
know what is 
happening. 

Check out those legs... 

It’s important to look at the legs of the birds on your beach 
to see whether they are the same birds you had there last 
season, that is, do they have an orange flag with letters on 
their upper leg or alternatively combinations of colour 
bands or flags on their legs? Flas anyone new turned up or 
any divorces occurred overwinter?! 

Yes we got funding! 

By this point you’ll be noticing that yes the project is 
continuing another year because we were successful in 
receiving funding through the Australian Government’s 


breeding season! 

...Grainne Maguire 

Caring for our Country (~$300k) and also a final round of 
funding via the Victorian Government’s Natural Resource 
Investment Program (~$70k). The latter was particularly 
surprising given so many budget cuts within Victoria’s 
Department of Sustainability and Environment. The 
Adelaide and Mount Lofty Ranges NRM have also again 
generously funded the Fleurieu Peninsula component of 
the project and given a two-year commitment to this ($20k 
pa.). 

It’s a Biennial Count year 

Yes every two years we do our best to simultaneously 
survey the ocean beaches of Victoria, South Australia and 
NSW—this November 10 and 11 is the count weekend. 

Events 

Every region will be having a training session in the early 
months of the breeding season and we will be running 
some big events this season for awareness raising. We 
have learnt over time that the most successful events are 
often those run in conjunction with a festival or local 
market, so if you know of any big events in your area that 
might be worthwhile, let us know. Keep an eye on 
www.birdlife.orq.au/beach for a list of upcoming events. 

Grainne Maguire Project Manager - Beach-nesting Birds 
BirdLife Australia arainne.maauire@birdlife.ora.au 
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Herpetology report 


...Trevor Pescott 



Spotted Marsh Frog calling from a pond at the You Yangs. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


N ow that the weather is beginning to warm up, 
reptiles will become active so there will be much 
more to report. 

There will also be an increase in the number of frogs 
calling. It is the males that are vocal, and the calling 
signals the start of the breeding season. Each species 
has its own distinctive call but separating them when 
several species are calling from one wetland at the 
same time can be a challenge. 

The following are the main calling seasons for the 
species we can expect to hear locally. 

Growling Grass Frog : calls mainly August to April, 
usually silent May to July. 

Southern Brown Tree Frog: will be heard throughout the 
year but somewhat less in autumn-winter. 

Whistling Tree Frog: will be heard throughout the year 
but less in autumn-winter. 

Victorian Smooth Froglet : vocal September to June, 
usually silent in winter. 

Pobblebonk : throughout the year except in July. 

Spotted Marsh Frog : throughout the year except in 
June. 

Striped Marsh Frog : throughout the year except in July 

Common Spadefoot Toad : may be heard February to 
November, not in summer. 

Bibron’s Toadlet: calls from February to June, less 
between July and January. 

Southern Froglet: mainly from February to June, less 
between July and January. 

Common Froglet: will be heard throughout the year— 
probably our commonest species. 

(Ref : Hero, M-J., Littlejohn, M. & Marantelli G. (1991) 


Frogwatch Field Guide to Victorian Frogs, DCE, Melb.) 

Only two of the amphibians listed above—Bibron’s 
Toadlet and the Southern Froglet—are not vocal in 
spring. Neither has been noted on our herpetology list, 
but both should be found here. 

Bibron’s Toadlet (sometimes called Brown Toadlet) is 
known from the Brisbane Ranges and Bellarine 
Peninsula, and in the past we used to find them at the 
You Yangs. (They may still be there although habitat 
changes and the long drought may have wiped them 
out.) 



Pair of Pobblebonk Frogs mating 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


The distribution of the Southern Froglet includes the 
Otway Ranges. Both species are recorded from the 
Greater Melbourne area. 

The best time to do some frog-listening is about sunset, 
or a little after, particularly if there is rain falling or at 
least threatening to fall. 


To locate a particular frog that is calling, it is best to do 
so using triangulation—three people listening from 
different sides of the calling-site, and point (with a torch 



Common Spadefoot Toad found at the You Yangs 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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at night) to the place where the call appears to be 
coming from. This sort of ‘fragging’ can be enjoyable but 
it is desirable to take some precautions including 
washing footwear before and after entering the wetland 
to minimise the spread of the fungus responsible for 
decimating frog populations. Use rubber gloves when 
handling frogs to prevent destroying the protective 
skin-slime which is the frog’s defence against fungus. 

In some species this skin-mucus is toxic, and can cause 
serious irritation to your eyes and mouth if accidentally 
spread there. The only local species with this 
characteristic is the Growling Grass Frog. 


Angair Wildflower Weekend & Art Show 
22—23 September 2012 
Memorial Hall, McMillan St, Anglesea 

Extra features have been added this year, including a live and 
interactive reptile display. 

Full details of the program are available on the website 
www.angair.org.au 

Volunteers: If any members can take a turn on our GFNC 
stand, please contact Deborah Evans, 5243 8687 or email 
deborah.evans@deakinprime.com . I would be particularly 
grateful for assistance in setting up the stand on Saturday 
morning (ready for the 10.00 a.m. start) or packing it up on 
Sunday afternoon. 


What's up 


J uly featured a triangle of two planets and the Moon in 
the morning sky. August and September have a 
different triangle in the evening sky. This grouping is 
made up of two planets and a star, all of about the same 
apparent brightness, but with different colours. 

The triangle is made up of Mars, Saturn and the star Spica. 
Mars is red, of course, although orange to our eyes. Saturn 
is pale yellow and has been called honey coloured. Spica, 
officially Alpha Virginis, is the brightest star in the 
constellation Virgo and is blue-white in colour. 

Although close together in the sky, the three are separated 
by very considerable distances. Mars is the closest, at 
around 254 million kilometres. It is now moving further 
away in its orbit and is well past its maximum brightness. It 
will pass behind the sun later in the year. Saturn is about 
1525 million kilometres away and is so distant that it 
doesn't vary in apparent brightness very much during the 
year. Saturn's rings are now well tilted so they reflect more 
light toward us and the planet is close to its maximum 
brightness to our eyes. Spica is extremely distant at more 
than 262 light years from us. Its main component is a very 


...Dean Hewish 

large hot star that is about 12 000 times more luminous 
than our Sun. Spica is actually a double star with the 
smaller orbiting the larger every four days. Most of the light 
we see comes from the larger of the pair but the 
companion star is also very bright; about 1500 times 
brighter than the Sun. Being very close to the main star, 
the companion cannot be seen directly from Earth and was 
only discovered through astronomical measurements. The 
main star varies in brightness with a period of about four 
hours, but not by enough for the changes to be obvious. It 
is thought that Spica is a candidate for a star that will, 
sometime in the distant future, explode as a supernova. 
That will certainly be a spectacular sight, although Spica is 
perhaps a little too close for comfort if it explodes. 

The triangle will become much more elongated during 
September, as Spica and Saturn leave Mars behind in the 
race to the horizon. On the 30 September, Mars will have 
been left well behind and will be replaced by Mercury to 
make a new triangle. However, this grouping will happen 
close to the horizon, very soon after sunset, and will be 
difficult to see. 


Snippets from the past 


News Sheet #35 Dec. 1967 

Falconry: In a reply to a letter from this Club, the Fisheries 
and Wildlife Dept, had this to say: The Deaprtment (sic) 
had already taken action prior to the receipt of your letter 
and the Kestrel used in this case has been seized. The 
opportunity was taken to provide the offender in the 
incident with advice in regard to this activity, and warned 
that in the event of further contravention of game laws, 
legal action would be taken. 

There is no specific prohibition contained in the Game Act 
which prohibits falconry as such, but as this so called 
sport generally involves the destruction of protected birds, 
people making enquiries of this office in regard to falconry 
are strongly advised against participating in such 
ventures. Thank you for your interest.’ 


...Rob Ganly 

Excursion-News Sheet #112 Dec 1974 

Bird Count - The annual bird count covering the Central 
Victorian region was undertaken last Sunday. The 
Wheeler team logged 117 species whilst the Pescott team 
managed 102 birds; the total count produced 220 species 
in the Region. 

Highlight of the count was almost certainly a sighting 
made by Mr. Fred Smith at Lake Borrie—he had side-by- 
side the Dunlin, Broad-billed Sandpiper and Ruff, any one 
of which would to an average observer be a superb find. 

The 220 count is 4 below the record list and on one other 
occasion 220 was reached. Another 'first’ is to Mr. Roy 
Wheeler who took part in the Queensland count earlier 
this spring and the Victorian count on Sunday. 
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Mammal atlas additions 


...Trevor Pescott 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

30/07/12 

Slate Quarry Road, near bridge over Moorabool River, 
Meredith, at 5.40 p.m. 

WCo 



04/08/12 

Extensive diggings at You Yangs, between Kurrajong 

Car Park and Sandy Creek Road. 

TP 

Brush-tailed Phascogale 

1 

15/06/12 

A male, found dead on Slate Quarry Road Meredith 

WCC 

Koala 

1 

19/06/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, male heard calling at 11.15p.m. 

WCo 


2 

22/06/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith; a cold day, some wind, after a 
day of rain. One Koala was ‘hiding’ in a clump of mistletoe, 
the second about 200 m distant, was high in a Manna 

Gum with its back to the wind. 

WCo 


1 

03/08/12 

Seen at Serendip. 

GMc 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

26/05/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, in garden of house. 

WCo 


1 

28/05/12 

Slate Quarry Road, Meredith; at 6.40 p.m., it was crossing 
the road but stopped, with one foot poised for next step; 
when disturbed, it ran back the way it had come. 

WCo 


1 

11/06/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, a small individual. 

WCo 


1 

03/08/12 

In the walk-through aviary at Serendip—not welcome 
there! 

GMc 

Common Ringtail Possum 


04/08/12 

A drey built in a large Pincushion Hakea, Branding Yard 
area, You Yangs. 

TP 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

2 

01/08/12 

Meredith, in a small bush reserve off Whinray Road. 

WCo 

Black Wallaby 

4 

27/05/12 

Meredith, 2 in blue-gum plantation, a female with a joey in 
bushland on opposite side of road. 

WCo 


4 

23/07/12 

Aston Creek, Meredith, 2 together, the others separate. 

WCo 


1 

03/08/12 

Ring Road at the Waurn Ponds cutting, the second time 
one has been seen there. 

HSt 



02/08/12 

Stan Lewis Walk, one or two seen there by rowers. 

Per 

TFI 

Red Fox 

1 

24/07/12 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, in ploughed paddock north 
of the Reserve; there were 2 Little Ravens close to it. On 
29/08/12, it, or a different fox, was seen near there again, 
this time with magpies and ravens present. 

GMc, 

TFI 


1 

7 

10/08/12 

Strung on a fence beside Beach Road Avalon. Presumably 
these had been shot partly to claim the $10 bounty for 
each scalp. According to news reports, 100 000 scalps 
have been presented since the bounty system was 
brought in late last year by the State Government. 

TP 


Observers: GMc, Gordon McCarthy; HSt, Hans Streefkerk; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCC, Wendy and Colin Cook; 
WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Mammal trapping 

We have applied for a permit from the Animal Ethics Committee to continue our mammal and reptile trapping for 
another three years. This may take longer than hoped for; however, as soon as it is received, and we have our 
Department of Sustainability and Environment permit renewed, we can resume the study that we have had in place 
for many years. 
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Geelong’s gumtrees: An obsession for platypuses at Serendip 

...Trevor Pescott 


R ecently I was asked why I have developed an 
‘obsession’ with gumtrees, particularly those not 
native to Geelong—the Corymbias, mallets, yates and 
so on, many of them from Western Australia. After all, 
most are planted in bushland reserves where they have 
the potential to become woody weeds; the Sugar Gum 
Eucalyptus cladocalyx from South Australia is one that 
is already a ‘weed’. Others are on roadsides where they 
threaten to invade remnant native grasslands. 

To answer that, I have to acknowledge that for a long 
time I have been interested in the introduced flora and 
fauna in Australia, not so much the species from other 
countries but those we have translocated from one part 
of the country to another. 



Fuchsia Gum. The long, ribbed buds give the tree its name. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 

Kangaroo Island is a fascinating place, for quite apart 
from its indigenous fauna and its beautiful landscape, in 
the 1920s and 1930s it was seen as a safe haven for 
some of our rarer wildlife. Foxes had not become 
established there, so we tried to translocate a wide 
range of endangered birds to a place where it was 
thought they would be safe. At the other end of the 
spectrum are the lyrebirds in Tasmania, kookaburras in 
W., even the ringneck parrots we occasionally see 
here—the reasons and actions that led to these 
introductions are diverse and often intriguing. 



Coral Gum. Note the unusual shape of the buds 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


But back to gumtrees ... it is unlikely that, apart from 
commercial plantations and private gardens, we will 
ever again see the large-scale planting of non- 
indigenous Australian trees that took place in the 1950s 
to 1970s. Those that we now have are a relic of a 
fascinating era in our continually-evolving attitude 
towards conservation, and it seems important to me 
that some effort is made to document these plantings. 

In time they will die out, or be removed, and then the 
chance to do will be lost. 

Many of the random plantings (as distinct from formal 
plantations) undertaken at the You Yangs, Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve and Serendip Sanctuary were 
by members of the GFNC. Look at the lists of trees that 
we planted at the Top Saddle, and the Bird Observers 
Club (now part of Birdlife Australia) planted on East 
Flat, and you will find few that are local natives, and 
those that are listed are not the indigenous sub¬ 
species. We have Yellow Gums, Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
but not the local sub-species connata\ more likely they 
are prulnosa or megalocarpa. The same situation exists 
with Red Ironbarks and Blue-gums. 

They had been propagated in one of the then Forests 
Commission nurseries, perhaps at Creswick, but while 
the origins of the seeds were not recorded, they were 
not locals. 

Nor were we concerned about the trees planted by the 
Country Roads Board (now Vic Roads). Indeed, in the 
August 1967 Newsletter we congratulated the CRB on 
their roadside plantings—‘A splendid example of this 
will be seen along the Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road.’ 

Serendip Sanctuary has the widest range of non- 
indigenous gumtrees I have found to date. The list 
covers 18 species, and it is likely that more will be 
found as the search continues particularly around the 
perimeter of the property. 

Only the River Red Gum E. camaldulensis is 
indigenous to the site, but there is little doubt many of 
those now growing on the property were planted. 

Those that have been identified are: 


Corymbia citriodora 

Lemon-scented 

Gum 

C. maculate 

Spotted Gum 

Eucalyptus caesia 

Silver Princess 

E. camaldulensis 

River Red Gum 

E. cladocalyx 

Sugar Gum 

E. conferrumlnata 

Bald Island 
Morlock 

E. cornuta 

Yate 

E. forrestiana 

Fuchsia Gum 
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E. globulus ssp. globulus 

Southern Blue 

Gum 

E. gomphocephala 

Tuart Gum 

E. leucoxylon ssp. megalocarpa 

Yellow Gum (there 
are almost 
certainly other 
subspecies 
present) 

E. occidental is var. occidental is 

Swamp Yate 

E. platypus var. platypus 

Round-leaved 
Moort (readily 
identified by the 
long, flat, curved 
peduncle) 

E. polyanthemos 

Red Box (common 
at the You Yangs 
but almost 
certainly planted 
here) 

E. sideroxylon 

Mugga Ironbark 
(the local ironbark 
E. trlcarpa is not 
here) 

E. spathulata 

Swamp Mallet 

E. torquata 

Coral Gum 

E. viminalis 

Manna Gum 
(subspecies 
undetermined) 


Many of the trees have become important as a food 
source for birds, notably lorikeets and honeyeaters, and 
for insects which in turn attract other species of birds, 
and in this way the trees contribute to the conservation 
of wildlife at the reserve. Perhaps we should have been 
more selective when planting gumtrees—we certainly 
are now—but what we have is serving the purposes for 
which they were planted. Next time you visit Serendip, 
stop for a few minutes in the car-park and look at the 



Round-leaved Moort. The long, flattened, curved peduncles 
holding the buds are distinctive. Photo: Trevor Pescott 



Mugga Ironbark. This is a pink-flowered, greyish-leaved form. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


trees that shelter your car. The diversity of tree species 
is at once obvious for the differences are easily seen 
even if the species are not easy to name. 

I welcome any comments about the Serendip trees, and 
about gumtrees in general. The more information that is 
recorded, the better the collation of species lists will 
become. 


Bittern Surveys are booming? 

We’ve just produced our latest newsletter detailing the results of last year’s fieldwork by the Bittern Project. The 
newsletter can be viewed at: http://www.birdlife.orq.au/documents/AB-Bittern-Chronicle-iul12.pdf 

Following the listing of the Australasian Bittern as endangered under the EPBC Act, we’re keen to step up our survey 
work to monitor the bittern population, identify all sites used by bitterns and investigate their habitat requirements. 
Please keep a look out for bitterns at your local wetlands, as well as on your travels. 

Both the Australasian and Australian Little Bittern start calling in the spring and listening for their calls is probably the 
easiest way of detecting them. 

What they sound like: The Australasian Bittern has an extraordinary deep bass booming call, which can carry for up 
to one kilometre or more. The call usually occurs in sequences of between three to five booms, preceded by quieter 
gasps (which are usually only heard when the bird is close by). To familiarise yourself with their call, go to: 
http://www.birdlife.orq.au/bird-profile/australasian-bittern 

If you visit a wetland looking for Bitterns, please complete a survey form, even if no bitterns were detected. Survey 
forms can be accessed from our website (address below) or emailed to you. 

For more information on the Bittern Project, go to: http://www.birdlife.orq.au/proiects/bittern-proiect/volunteerinq-ab - 
survey forms, identification kits and bittern calls, can all be downloaded from this site. Source: Birdlife Australia 
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Mid-Week Bird Group excursion—Eynesbury 

26 July 2012 


T he Bureau forecast was for wind, rain and cold 

conditions but eight hardy members met at the corner 
of the Bacchus Marsh Road before heading to Eynesbury. 
Several Flame Robins were sighted not far in to the 
property when we stopped to regroup. Was this a good 
omen for the day? We drove on through a beautiful Grey 
Box woodland to the housing estate and golf course, 
pausing to admire the magnificent bluestone homestead 
before a quick visit to the ornamental lake with its 
Chestnut Teal, Pacific Black Duck and Hardheads. 


...Trish Stephens 

Still no rain so we all enjoyed a leisurely lunch in a 
clearing near the road. Some members left after lunch and 
the rest of us crossed the road for a brief wander which, 
among other species, produced another Diamond Firetail. 

Altogether a very pleasant, relaxed day was enjoyed by 
all. 

Some of the highlights were: 8 Brown Treecreepers in a 
group, 12 Flame Robins (10 coloured males) on and near 
the far boundary fence, the Diamond Firetails, the male 
Crested Shrike-tit, the beautiful woodland and the dry day. 


The Bureau’s threat of rain had not eventuated yet so we 
parked along the side of the road and ventured into the 
woodland, ‘One of the largest Grey Box Forests remaining 
in Southern Victoria’ according to the promotional signs 
along the road. White-plumed Honeyeaters and Brown 
Treecreepers were immediately evident and it was not 
long before we found one of the two species we had come 
to see—a Diamond Firetail busying itself among the fallen 
logs and the tree litter. We all had a good look at of this 
beautiful little bird before we moved on, sighting more 
Brown Treecreepers and White-plumed Honeyeaters. 


A large dam produced several pairs of Chestnut Teal. At 
least three Tree Martins circled over the tree-tops and 
above the water. We watched entranced as two 
Wedge-tailed Eagles circled overhead while the Spotted 
Marsh Frogs and Southern Froglets announced their 
presence. An easy walk back towards the road produced a 
variety of species including Golden Whistler, Eastern 
Rosella and two House Sparrows, a very unusual 
observation so far into the woodland. 


Bird List—Compiled by Polly Cutcliffe and Tom Fletcher 


Our sympathies to Kay Campbell who was unable to lead 
us because of a death in her family. Thankyou Kay for the 
background preparation for the day, we were sorry that 
you were unable to be with us. 



Diamond Fire-tail 


Photo: Trish Stephens 


Australian Wood Duck 

Crimson Rosella 

Golden Whistler 

Chestnut Teal 

Eastern Rosella 

Australian Magpie 

Pacific Black Duck 

Red-rumped Parrot 

Grey Fantail 

Hardhead 

Laughing Kookaburra 

Willie Wagtail 

Black-shouldered Kite 

Brown-headed Honeyeater 

Little Raven 

Whistling Kite 

Brown Treecreeper 

Restless Flycatcher 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Magpie-lark 

Nankeen Kestrel 

Weebill 

Flame Robin 

Purple Swamphen 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

Welcome Swallow 

Eurasian Coot 

Buff-rumped Thornbill 

Tree Martin 

Galah 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

Diamond Firetail 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Crested Shrike-tit 

House Sparrow 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Inverleigh 
23 August 2012 


Hollows were in demand! 

H aving not realised up until now that Inverleigh was 
situated on the Leigh River made me think what did 
‘Inver’ mean. As one does in this era, someone ‘googled’ 
the question and voila! Its origin is Celtic and means the 
confluence (meeting and joining) of two or more streams/ 
rivers. In this case the confluence of the Leigh and Barwon 
Rivers. 

The sun had a touch of Spring and the wind that was fore¬ 
cast was not present. We commenced walking along the 
Leigh River and the birds also seemed to be aware that 
Spring wasn’t far off. A little Raven was seen flying back 
and forwards from a nest in the trees and Galah pairs were 
sitting in trees, and in another tree we saw three pairs of 
Red-rumped parrots guarding hollows. Also a pair of Long¬ 
billed Corellas had taken up residence in a large hollow, 
their pink slashes across their throats very evident. 

On and beside the river were Dusky Moorhens, Pacific 
Black Ducks, Chestnut Teal and Darters, both male and 
female. We had a great view of a male Darter standing on 


...Cheryl West Lau 

the bank wings outstretched drying himself off. A flock of 
ten Pelicans flew overhead, and also a few pairs of 
White-faced Herons. Raptors included Nankeen Kestrel, 
Whistling Kite, Black-shouldered Kite, Brown Goshawk and 
Wedge-tailed Eagle. We were hoping to see the White 
Goshawk that Craig Morley had sighted there a few weeks 
back but this did not happen. 

We came to the point where the Leigh River joins the 
Barwon and Grey Teal were seen flying off. Further along 
a pair of Eastern Rosellas were seen guarding a hollow in 
a large, old tree. The sun made their colours seem 
intense—beautiful. 

The most common bird present was the White-plumed 
Honeyeater, along with plenty of New Holland 
Honeyeaters, and several groups of the Superb Fairy-wren 
near the banks of the rivers. 

The wind came up later in the morning and we headed 
back to the cars. A pair of Dusky Woodswallows sitting on 
a fence post huddled together was a nice way to finish the 
outing. 



Defending environmental laws—Protecting the places you love 


Under pressure from big business and the mining industry, 
federal and state governments have recently announced a 
plan to wind back essential environmental protection laws. 
In the guise of cutting ‘green tape’ government and 
industry propose to hand important federal approval 
powers under the EPBC Act to the states and fast track 
approvals for large developments, as well as removing 
energy efficiency and climate change schemes in each 
State. These threats have very real implications for land, 
water, wildlife and climate change in Victoria. As it stands 
there is no proposal to consult the community, and the 
changes are being pushed through by the governments as 
‘urgent’ reforms. 


Free Seminar The EDO and the VNPA will run a series of 
briefing seminars across the state to help people 
understand the broad-scale attacks on environmental laws, 
and how community members can respond and be heard 
on the issues. 

FREE Seminar at Geelong 
Monday 10 September 2012 
6.00pm - 7.30pm 

Geelong Western Beach Boat Club 

74-90 Western Foreshore Road Geelong 

Bookings are essential To register: http:// 

www.edovic.org.au/defending-environmental-laws-seminar 

-geelong 
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Mid-week bird group Inverleigh observations. Compiled by Craig Morley 


Australian Wood Duck 

5 

Several along river. 

Grey Teal 

7 

Small flock took off from Barwon River. 

Chestnut Teal 

2 

Pr downstream of jn. 

Pacific Black Duck 

6 

Several prs and single birds. 

Spotted Dove 

2 

1 or 2 single birds. 

Australasian Darter 

2 

F perched low over Leigh River. M on bank of Barwon River sunning. 

Great Cormorant 

3 

Several single birds OH and 1 on Barwon River. 

Australian Pelican 

10 

Flock dropping towards wetlands nr river. 

White-faced Heron 

5 

Several Is and 2s flying up and down rivers. 

Australian White Ibis 

19 

Single and flock of 18 OH. 

Straw-necked Ibis 

8 

At least 2 small flocks OH. 

Black-shouldered Kite 

1 

1 OH. 

Whistling Kite 

2 

2 single birds. 

Brown Goshawk 

1 

1 circling OH at jn. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

1 

1 OH, drifting SW with strong NW wind. 

Nankeen Kestrel 

2 

2 single birds OH. 

Dusky Moorhen 

6 

Several singles and small parties along rivers. 

Galah 

6 

Several prs flying about. 

Long-billed Corella 

6 

Several prs and small flocks incl 2 loafing at hollows in River Red Gum. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

4 

Several hd and seen. 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 

10+ 

Several small groups of 2-4 flying about. 

Crimson Rosella 1 

2 

Imms feeding on acacia flowers. 

Eastern Rosella 

10 

Several 2s and small flocks incl pr visiting hollow in a River Red Gum. 

Red-rumped Parrot 

10 

Several 2s and small flocks incl 3 prs loafing at hollows in a River Red Gum. 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 

1 

Hd calling. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

1 

Hd calling. 

Laughing Kookaburra 

2 

Briefly hd calling. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

20 

Several parties hd and seen along rivers. 

White-browed Scrubwren 

2 

At least 2 hd and seen in shrubs. 

Brown Thornbill 

1 

1 hd and seen in shrubs. 

Striated Pardalote 1 

10 

Vocal in eucalypts mainly in pk. 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

P 

Numerous, vocal and active all along rivers in River Red Gums. 

Red Wattlebird 

P 

Numerous, particularly in Lawson's Pk. 

New Holland Honeyeater 

10 

Numerous. 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

6 

Numerous. Vocal all along rivers. 

Dusky Woodswallow 

2 

2 perched on fenceposts along Leigh River. 

Australian Magpie 

6 

Several incl pr collecting food and flying to nest high in pine tree in Lawson's Pk. 

Willie Wagtail 

6 

Several along rivers. 

Little Raven 

10 

Several incl pr regularly visiting nest high in eucalypt. 

Magpie-lark 

4 

At least 2 prs. 

Eurasian Skylark 

1 

Chirrup hd along river adj agricultural land. 

Welcome Swallow 

20 

Several small flocks OH. Incl pr visiting picnic shelter with nesting material. 

Tree Martin 

2 

At least 2 OH. 

Common Blackbird 

4 

Several singles flushed along rivers. 

Common Starling 

6 

Small number, mainly around Lawson's Pk. 

Red-browed Finch 

12 

At least 2 small flocks hd. 

House Sparrow 

10 

Small numbers, mainly nr Lawson's Pk. 

European Goldfinch 

4 

Small number, mainly nr Lawson's Pk. 



Cuttlefish, Pt Roadknight, 27/7/12 Photo: Alison Watson Patrick Honan showing FN’s through the Forest Gallery, 

Museum Victoria (see August Naturalist) Photo: Alison Watson 
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SEANA Spring Camp 17-20 August 2012 


T he SEANA camp at Bendigo was held on a very cold 
weekend in August, with coats gloves and hats all 
essential wear. However, fortunately, it rained only at 
night, and lunchtime on the Monday during our farewell 
lunch. Bendigo is best known for the gold rush and its 
lovely old buildings, but we discovered that it is 
surrounded by forests and wonderful places for field 
naturalists to explore. There is no natural permanent water 
supply, so several years after the gold rush started they 
built a system of channels which are still being used. 
During the early years most of the trees were cut down for 
farming and gold mining so the current forests are 
predominantly young trees. The geology is complex and, 
of course, a prime influence on the flora and fauna. The 
highest place is Mount Alexander and I went on a day trip 
there, and surrounding areas, on the Saturday with Ern 
Perkins who was an expert on geology, flora and fauna. 
Some highlights were: 

• Seeing together the very similar Blackwood and 
Lightwood wattles ... Lightwood has drooping, 
sickle-shaped leaves. 

• A granite quarry with large wonderful boulders. 

• Learning about important Granite Moss-mats with 
their own plant communities. They are greatly 
threatened by four wheel drives, bikes etc. 

• A small reserve at Harcourt with a range of different 
and delightful plants: such as the red flowers of 
Downy Grevillea Grevillea alpina, yellow buds on 
Sticky Everlasting Xerochrysum viscosum, superb 
rich purple flowers of Purple Coral Pea 
Hardenbergia violacea, yellow buds of Grey 
Everlastng Ozothamnus obcordatus and 
everywhere the evocatively named Chinese Scrub 
Cassini a arculata. 

• A River Red Gum with an amazingly twisted 

Creeping Mistletoe Muellerina eucalyptoides at eye 
level ... but no camera to photograph it! The area 
has several varieties of mistletoe, each with a 
specific host species. 

• On the Sunday I did a day trip through another area 
of forests south of Bendigo. As the birds, which 
were intended to be the focus of the walk, mostly 
seemed to be elsewhere, we were able to enjoy 
more flora. These included the Pink Sedgewich 
form of Rosemary Grevillea Grevillea rosmarifolia 
and Nodding Greenhoods Pterostylis nutans. 
However it seemed to be too early for most orchids 
to flower... it would be good to visit in another 
month. I wished we’d had more time to visit other 
areas such as the Whipstick Forest north of 
Bendigo. 

• On the final morning everyone visited Number 7 

Park and Bendigo’s newest park. It is an ideal place 
for anyone who has only a short time to sample the 
areas natural delights. The ranger showed us a 
wonderful array of taxidermy museum pelts/skins of 
birds and animals, including the rare and threatened 


...Ellinor Campbell 

Tuan Brush-tailed Phascogale. They are putting up 
appropriate nesting boxes near dominant male 
Yellow-bellied Glider boxes, hoping to encourage 
Tuans to use them. Gliders will normally have first 
preference for nesting boxes but the less dominant 
males don’t nest within 100 metres of dominant 
males. 

The evening sessions were likewise really 
interesting. Two highlights were an unusual 
presentation about old musical instruments and 
tunes used by early settlers, and ‘Moth Magic’ by 
our marvellous Marilyn Hewish. All in all we had no 
time to notice the cold, the weekend was a 
naturalists’ feast! 



...Alison Watson 


The SEANA camp hosted by the Bendigo Field 
NaturalistsClub was an enjoyable weekend with a full and 
varied program. Below is a small sample of some of the 
activities. 

Bendigo Sewage Treatment Plant, despite the biting wind, 
produced a very good bird list. We were all amazed at the 
hundreds of Welcome Swallows flying low over the water 
and also over low vegetation. Some flew very close over 
our heads as we tried to identify the Fairy Martins and 
Tree Martins. There were good views of a number of Musk 
Ducks, one giving a beautiful display just in front of us. 

The Bats and Boxes Excursion saw us at Rosalind Park 
(CBD) observing the colony of Grey-headed Flying-foxes 
that have made it their nursery. We learnt a lot about their 
breeding, their movements around the country and their 
vulnerability. We watched one with a radio collar attached 
and heard that three males had been fitted with collars in 
March 2012. One was recorded with a colony in Wodonga 
in May and another in Numurkah, its collar retrieved in 
June. At Number 7 Park we had a close look at Museum 
taxidermy pelts of the local animals and heard about the 
important program to install nesting boxes to attract the 
Tuans. 
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At Spring Gully we searched for graptolites amongst the 
layers of sedimentary slates and shales. Graptolites were 
small animals which lived in floating or semi-submerged 
colonies in the Ordovician oceans. Many species were first 
identified in and around Bendigo and the names of various 
species relate to towns in the area. They are found world¬ 
wide and in Bendigo they were a means of working out the 
rock sequences and fold structures that enabled the 
location of gold seams. 

As well as Marilyn’s impressive presentation on moths on 
Saturday evening, we were privileged to hear of Steve 
William’s work raising moths from eggs and caterpillars, 


discovering which food plants and habitats they require 
and studying their life cycles. It was great to see someone 
committed to doing this much needed research. Steve 
impressed upon the audience the critical need for moths in 
the food chain for birds and animals alike. Indeed the 
message came loud and clear throughout the weekend 
that understanding and researching ‘diversity and 
dependence’ are central to a naturalist. 

A celebratory cake was cut to mark the 50th Anniversary 
of the WVFNCA and VFNCA/SEANA, speeches were 
made and the cake enjoyed by all, as was the camp. 
Thank you Bendigo Field Nats. 


Bird observations 


...Barry Lingham 


W hen the first white people came to the Geelong area, Emus 
roamed the plains. Over the next 100 years, Emus were 
killed for meat or persecuted as they were competitors with cattle 
and sheep. Eventually the only Emus were those in captivity. 
Some of these captive birds have escaped and roamed the areas 
north of Geelong and now Jeff has reported a bird sitting on eggs 
near the Ford Proving Ground. Perhaps Emus will return to the 
plains again! 

Some birds have been breeding already, including Black Swans, 
Cape Barren Geese and Australian Hobbies. Spring returns 
include Horsfields Bronze-Cuckoo, Spotted Pardalote, Brown 
Songlark and Tree Martin. Black-tailed Native-Hens are not 
strictly migratory, but tend to arrive in Geelong around the end of 
September in wet years. Similarly, many duck species tend to 
arrive in larger numbers at this time of year. White-necked 
Herons, common earlier in the year, have returned to many 
wetlands over the past month. 

During the winter months, the small birds flying rapidly offshore, 
showing dark upper parts and lighter underneath are probably 
Fluttering Shearwaters. A telescope helps to confirm identities. By 
the end of September, the Short-tailed Shearwaters (Muttonbirds) 
will have arrived back in our waters and most of the Fluttering will 
have left to breed near New Zealand. 


Species 

Number 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Emu 

1 

07/08/2012 

Little River, Little River-Ripley Rd, 1.3 km east of Bacchus 
Marsh Rd. Male bird sitting on eggs in nest in private 
property, close to the road. Very unusual. 

JDg 

Cape Barren Goose 

P 

14/07/2012 

Serendip, With 5 goslings. 

per JDy 

Black Swan 

20 

28/07/2010 

Barwon Heads, at 19:20 Barwon Heads Rd—inlet to L 
Murtnagurt. One bird sitting on nest in wetland. 

DBo 


P 

02/07/2012 

Serendip. With cygnet. 

per JDy 


6 

12/07/2012 

Jerringot. Pair with 4 young cygnets on reed nest. Also 
moving together on open water. 

DTy 


150 

26/08/2012 

Connewarre, Groves Rd. Barwon flood plain. 

BL;BML 

Australian Shelduck 

2 

07/08/2012 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd.First hd and then seen flying in from 
W and then turned N at 08:00, bright and sunny, no wind. 

CMo 

Pink-eared Duck 

2 

21/07/2012 

Clifton Springs. At boat ramp with Chestnut Teal. 

TFI;GMc 


2+ 

06/08/2012 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Chortling, chuckling calls of this sp 
identified as birds flew OH to WSW at 19:30 on moon-less 
night, 50% overcast and no wind. 

CMo 

Hardhead 

100+ 

27/08/2012 

Ocean Grove, Bluewaters Lake. Unusually large number. 

BL;BML 

Crested Pigeon 

9 

15/08/2012 

Eastern Pk. 5 in N section, 2 on EGGC and 2 flushed from 
newly prepared area around Stormwater Harvesting Pro¬ 
ject. 

CMo 

Black-browed Albatross 

c4 

06/08/2012 

Pt Lonsdale. Offshore from lighthouse in rough seas. 

BL;GMc;TFI 

Shy Albatross 

6 

05/08/2012 

Blue Rocks, 13th Beach 

DBo 


The world population of Orange-bellied Parrots in the wild is 
probably less than 50, so it was exciting to have 2 noted in local 
saltmarsh. Perhaps more will be found on the OBP count in 
September. 

The late Bryant Atwood spent many hours watching for Crested 
Shrike-tits along the Barwon River valley and he would have been 
pleased to see that these lovely birds are still about. Jenny was 
delighted to see a pair near Buckley’s Falls. 

There have been a few reports of bird visiting urban areas. Satin 
Bowerbirds in Torquay, Kookaburras in Newtown and a Weebill in 
Eastern Park are all unusual records. Several reports of various 
robin species were seen—they will be returning to the forest soon, 
so try and see them before they go. 

Observers: 

BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; 
DBo, David Boyle; DR, David Rantall; DTy, David Tytherleigh; 
GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GPo, Graham Possingham; JCrr, Jenny 
Carr; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JDy, Janine Duffy (Echidna Tours); JN, John 
Newman; LMn, Lachlan Manley; PSt, Pat Streefkerk; PT, Peter 
Turner; RT, Rosemary Turner; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 
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Fluttering Shearwater 

100s 

05/08/2012 

Pt Addis. About 200 metres offshore. Large numbers actively 
feeding. Many following after Crested Terns, alighting on the water 
after the terns had dived after fish. 

BL 


6 

06/08/2012 

Blue Rocks, 13th Beach. Small party flying rapidly west over 

DBo 




ocean. 



many 

24/08/2012 

Pt Addis. Continuous procession heading east. 

TFI 


100s 

24/08/2012 

13th Beach. Moving generally westward. 

BL 


many 

26/08/2012 

Pt Addis. 

JN 

Australasian Gannet 

1 

15/07/2012 

Limeburners Lagoon. Single bird loafing on water on a windy day. 
Unusual here. 

GP 

Australasian Darter 

1 

26/08/2012 

Ocean Grove. On sand at the Spit with Caspian Terns. 

BL;BML 

Little Black Cormorant 

100s 

05/08/2012 

Corio Bay, Off Limeburners Pt. Mass feeding event of 100s of 
birds. Mostly Little Black Cormorants but also Crested Terns, 
Caspian Terns, Silver Gulls , Little Pied Cormorants and a few 
Australian Gannets as well. 

DTy 


30 

26/78/12 

Swan Bay. Near the jetty. Steady increase in population lately up 
to 25-30 now. 

DR 

White-necked Heron 

1 

28/06/2012 

Swan Bay, Portarlington Rd, near Swan Bay Rd. On a dam. 

DR 


8 

11/07/2012 

Connewarre, 13th Beach Rd, near wind turbine. 

JDg 


1 

28/07/2012 

Blue Rocks, 13th Beach. 

DBo 

Cattle Egret 

20+ 

26/07/2012 

McLeods Waterholes. Roosting in willows. 

TFI;GMc 


90 

26/08/2012 

Connewarre, Charlemont Rd, near Lake Rd. With cattle. 

BL;BML 

Nankeen Night-Heron 

18 

15/08/2012 

Eastern Pk. At least 18 incl 3 imms. 11 ads all in one Stone Pine. 

At least 2 ads in Monterey Pine (unusual). 

CMo 

Whistling Kite 

1 

11/08/2012 

Pt Henry. Landed in marsh, then flew off with a dead Eurasian 

Coot. 

DTy 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

P 

27/06/2012 

Serendip. 

per JDy 


1 

28/06/2012 

You Yangs. Dead bird found on Great Circle Drive. 

per JDy 


1 

23/07/2012 

McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale. 

TFI;GMc 


1 

15/08/2012 

Eastern Pk, GCC. In flight over tree-tops. Light wingbeats, 
square-cut tail. 

CMo 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

24/07/2012 

Wallington. White morph. 

JCrr 


1 

25/07/2012 

Inverleigh, Leigh River/Barwon River jn. A large white morph F in 
riverside eucalypts. Local resident reported previously hearing a 
scream and saw this bird on a rabbit. Goshawk flew off when it 

CMo 




saw observer and rabbit ran away. 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 

3 

05/07/2012 

Prince's Highway, Werribee. 3 perched in the same tree. 

per JDy 


1 

29/07/2012 

Blue Rocks, 13th Beach. 

DBo 


1 

13/08/2012 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Female flying overhead in 
northerly direction. 

TFI 

Australian Hobby 


13/08/2012 

Geelong, cr of Latrobe Tee and Ryrie St. At 17:30, bird noted 
flapping hard carrying prey (probable starling). A Hobby was seen 
at same site a week ago. 

GPo 


2 

16/08/2012 

Nth Geelong, Boundary of KcKellar centre and old golf course. 

Small bird on low branch seen plucking feathers from prey. Noted 
with prey at same site several weeks ago. Pair nesting nearby tree. 

DTy 

Brolga 

4 

24/06/2012 

Mt Wallace. Feeding in wet paddock east of Cl 41. 

RT, PT 

Purple Swamphen 

120+ 

26/78/12 

Connewarre. In farm paddock nr Shaws Lane, Lake Road. 

Opposite the swampland that filled during flooding of Barwon. 

BL;BML 

Black-tailed Native-hen 

5 

26/78/12 

Connewarre, Lake Rd, east of Shaws Rd. In swampland in private 
property that has filled during flooding of Barwon. 

BL;BML 

Red-capped Plover 

100+ 

27/08/2012 

Ocean Grove. At end of the Spit. Sheltering in footmarks or behind 
seaweed. High number. 

BL;BML 

Bar-tailed Godwit 

37 

27/08/2012 

Ocean Grove. At end of the Spit, roosting near river edge. 

BL;BML 

Crested Tern 

1 

11/08/2012 

Pt Henry. Bird in breeding plumage at waters edge. Leg-band with 
number 072/3. 

DTy 

Yellow-tailed Black- 

30 

15/07/2012 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. Flying over. 

RT 

Cockatoo 

11 

07/08/2012 

Geelong, Gheranghap St P.O. Flying from north to south. 

PSt 


24 

06/07/2012 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 

RT 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 

8 + 

27/06/2012 

You Yangs. 

per JDy 

Orange-bellied Parrot 

2 

21/07/2012 

Geelong Region. 2 adult OBPs observed by an experienced 

Per 




observer, in saltmarsh near 6 Blue-winged Parrots. When the 8 
birds flushed, the 6 Blue-wings returned, but the OBPs took off in 
an easterly direction and were lost from view. 

CMo 

Horsfield's Bronze- 

1 

21/08/2012 

Swan Bay. Near the jetty, perched on a fence. 

DR 

Cuckoo 

1 

29/08/2012 

Connewarre. Near L Connewarre, perched on a fence and singing. 

JCrr 
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Eastern Barn Owl 

1 

4/08/2012 

St Leonards, The Esplanade/First Ave cnr. Flushed from 
flowering banksias and flew to group of cypress trees on 
foreshore. Several Little Wattlebirds in the banksias were 
calling from under cover and not venturing to flowers at edge of 
foliage, especially in vicinity. 

CMo, 

LMn 

Laughing Kookaburra 

1 

06/08/2012 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Briefly called at 07:00. Very rare visitor. 

CMo 

Satin Bowerbird 

2 

16/07/2012 

Torquay. Noted in urban garden. 

Per BL 

Striated Fieldwren 

1 

14/08/2012 

Swan Bay. Near Swan Bay pier. 

JCrr 

Weebill 

3 

15/08/2012 

Eastern Pk, GCC. Feeding on lerps. At least 1 imm. Rare 
visitor. 

CMo 

Spotted Pardalote 

2 

13/08/2012 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Calling. 

TFI 

Eastern Spinebill 

1 

03/06/2012 

Highton, Started visiting our small new garden from early June. 

RT 

Noisy Miner 

1 + 

15/08/2012 

Eastern Pk, EGGC. Several hd. 

CMo 

Crested Shrike-tit 

P 

02/07/2012 

You Yangs. 

per JDy 


2 

17/07/2012 

Buckleys Falls Park, Barwon River. At cleared picnic area. 1st 
sighting here for this observer. 

JCrr 

Golden Whistler 

2 

17/07/2012 

Buckleys Falls Park, Barwon River. A pair. 

JCrr 

Flame Robin 

20+ 

22/07/2012 

Ocean Grove NR, North Track. Also on 3/8/12 

TFI;GMc 

Rose Robin 

1 

02/07/2012 

Newtown, Barwon River. Wetlands on western side of Princes 
Bridge. 

RT, PT 

Pink robin 

1 

06/07/2012 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. In dense undergrowth. Also 3 seen 
on 18/7/12. 

RT 

Brown Songlark 

1 

27/07/2012 

Avalon Saltworks. Hd calling strongly twice around 15:15 as 
sun broke through clouds after rain showers and wind eased. 

An early record for a spring migrant. 

CMo 

Silvereye 

many 

22/07/2012 

Ocean Grove NR. Large flock, Tasmanian form. 

TFI;GMc 

Tree Martin 

P 

27/06/2012 

Serendip. 

per JDy 

Mistletoebird 

P 

05/07/2012 

You Yangs. 

per JDy 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 27 September 2012 

Mt Rothwell Sanctuary 
Leader: Ken Best 

This sanctuary was formerly known as Little River Earth 
Sanctuary. Its 450 ha feral proof fence exists to protect 
endangered Australian animals such as the Eastern Barred 
Bandicoot, Brush-tailed Rock-wallaby and the Eastern Quoll. 
Part of the property is woodland where 70 species of birds have 
been recorded by Dave Torr in three surveys. 

Meet: 9 a.m. at the sanctuary. Travel on the Bacchus 

Marsh Rd for 21 km past the ring road and turn right 
at the Little River sign (Little River Ripley Rd). After 
5.2 km, turn right into Mt Rothwell Rd at the top of a 
small crest. Travel 1.4 km to the sanctuary entrance. 
Enter, closing the gate behind you, and go 200 m to 
the car park. Walk via the pedestrian gate 100 m to 
the buildings, carrying your morning tea. 

Bring: Binoculars, telescope, morning tea, hat, waterproof 

clothing etc. 

Finish: About lunch time. 

Enquiries: Ken 5278 1464, Polly 5244 0182 (ring if you wish to 
arrange transport). 


GFNC Excursion 
Sunday 16 September 2012 

Inverleigh Nature Conservation Reserve 

Leader: Deborah Evans 

After last month’s Mid-week Bird Group visit to Inverleigh, 
it’s time to head north to the Nature Conservation 
Reserve between Inverleigh and Teesdale to look for 
bush birds and enjoy the spring flowering. This is one of 
our important local reserves and spring is the perfect 
time to visit it. 

We will be joined by members of the reserve’s Friends 
group who will take us to some of their favourite spots to 
find examples of the reserve’s significant flora. 

Meet: 9.30 a.m. in Inverleigh at the front of the 

pub (left over the river as you come into 
Inverleigh VICroads map 93 B3). 

Bring: Lunch, morning and afternoon tea, drinks and 

snacks; wet weather gear and/or hats and 
sunscreen as nature dictates; binoculars, 
hand lens and camera. 

Contact: Deborah Evans 5243 8687. 


Eco Book Group 

31 September 2012 


Mailing roster 


September: John Miro 

October: Tibor & Joan Korn 


Cancelled 
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Bruce Lindsay 0439 

035 277 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 
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Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 
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Secretary 
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Minute Secretary 
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John Bell 5261 
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Bird Group 
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Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 
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craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 
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dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 
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Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Plant Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 


Web-master 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Yvonne Campbell 

52225887 

sscope@optusnet.com.au 


Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2012 

OCTOBER 2012 

4 

General Meeting: Exploring Victorias Marine National 

2 

General Meeting: Frogs—Ade Foster 


Parks and Sanctuaries—Mark Rodrigue 

9 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: 

8-9 

Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 

13-21 

ANN campout, Canberra 

11 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

18 

Bird Group: Meeting: African Birds—Craig Morley 

16 

Excursion: Inverleigh Nature Conservation Reserve 

21 

Excursion: Brisbane Ranges private property 

20 

Bird Group: Meeting: Birds of North America—Barry 
Lingham 

25 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

22-23 

Angair Wildflower Show 



27 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 




The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday 24 September 2012 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning — 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 



The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 

source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


start at 8.00 p.m. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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